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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  of 
SINCLAIR    LEWIS 

by     STUART     P.     SHERMAN 

As  a  leader  in  the  famous  revolt  of  the  Younger  Generation, 
Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  is  distinguished  from  many  of  his  coevals 
by  the  velocity  of  his  intelligence  and  the  justice  of  his  antip- 
athies. Not  quite  incidentally,  he  is  conspiring  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  to  become  the  most  interesting  and  important 
novelist  in  America.  Not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  man  of 
one  book,  he  has  marked  his  passage  through  the  stage  of 
brilliant  promise  by  a  succession  of  substantial  accomplishments. 
Yet  he  is  still  so  young  and  so  brimming  with  energy,  talents, 
and  invention  that  he  impresses  one  as  a  man  from  whom  much 
is  to  be  expected.  With  all  his  other  gifts,  he  has  that  faculty 
for  being  opportune  which  the  envious  ascribe  to  luck  but  which 
the  knowing  perceive  is  a  hard-earned  acquisition  and  a  part 
of  the  open-eyed  efficiency  of  genius.  Mr.  Lewis  is  opportune, 
because  he  industriously  studies  himself  and  his  age,  like  a  good 
humanist,  till  he  understands  the  needs  and  aspirations  and 
powers  of  both.  The  times  in  America  since  the  war  of  the 
German  Invasions  have  clamored  for  adequate  representation 
in  fiction ;  with  vision  of  arresting  centrality  and  sharpness,  Mr. 
Lewis  is  giving  it.  The  publication  of  his  new  novel  Babbitt 
will  set  a  thousand  newspaper  reviewers  to  discussing  whether 
it  equals  the  novel  which  fluttered  their  dove-cotes  in  1920. 
It  is  my  purpose  rather  to  indicate  the  place  which  Babbitt 
occupies  in  the  succession  of  Mr.  Lewis's  books,  and  to  invite 
somewhat  more  serious  attention  to  the  quality  of  his  work  as 
a  whole,  and  his  significance  on  the  contemporary  scene. 

When  Mark  Twain,  Henry  James,  and  W.  D.  Howells 
died,  the  wide  domain  of  American  realism  gaped  for  a  mas- 
culfne  heir.  There  followed  an  interval  in  which  no  one 
would  read  an  American  who  could  get  a  British  novel.  The 
field  swarmed  with  claimants  who  could  not  be  taken  seriously, 


who  were  just  "outside"  literature.  There  was  an  occasional 
offering  by  an  old  hand,  but  the  "movement"  halted  for  lack  of 
adequate  leadership.  Poetry  was  said  to  be  "looking  up" — to 
Mr.  Masters  and  to  Miss  Lowell,  who  from  different  direc- 
tions had  given  it  fresh  impetus.  But  in  prose  fiction  there 
seemed  to  be,  say  ten  years  ago,  no  one  "significant"  to  swear 
by  or  to  swear  at  but  Mr.  Dreiser,  a  barbarian  who  has  never 
learned  to  write  English.  In  their  desperation,  the  critical 
instigators  of  our  "movement"  urged  us  for  a  time  to  look  up  to 
Mr.  Dreiser.  Later  they  shifted  their  attention  to  a  more 
scrupulous  artist,  Mr.  Hergesheimer,  who  was  veering  uncer- 
tainly between  realism  and  an  exotic  type  of  the  historical- 
romantic,  and  to  Mr.  Cabell,  who  had  achieved  a  success  de 
scandale  in  the  erotic-fantastic.  From  the  "lunatic  fringe"  of 
experimentation  there  was  an  ominous  buzzing  of  "Freudians". 
Whatever  was  most  unwholesome  in  the  fiction  of  Russia, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  younger  England  was  cried  up  by 
our  criticasters  and  seized  upon  for  imitation,  As  a  fairly 
direct  consequence  of  the  critical  encouragement  given  to  bad 
English  and  mad  psychology,  we  are  now  asked  to  admire  such 
erotic  rubbish  as  Mr.  Waldo  Frank's  Rahab,  in  which  a 
female  finds  amid  the  "sickly  dissolutions"  of  the  underworld, 
as  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford  tenderly  phrases  it,  "like  a  rainbow 
glimmering  over  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  a  justification  and 
a  light."  As  I  trust  even  Mr.  Mencken  would  say, — "Bosh!" 
But  in  the  fall  of  1920  arrived,  to  deliver  the  beleaguered  cita- 
del of  our  hope  and  sanity,  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  with  Main 
Street. 

Now  Main  Street,  a  criticism  of  contemporary  life  \\Idi 
special  reference  to  its  interest  and  beauty,  is  important  to  us 
socially  because,  more  thoroughly  than  any  novel  since  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  it  has  shaken  our  complacency  with  regard  to  the 
average  quality  of  our  civilization.  But  it  and  the  other  work 
of  Mr.  Lewis  which  I  shall  discuss,  are  equally  important  to  our 
literature  as  a  return  to  the  main  matter  and  the  manner  of 
our  national  narrative. 

If  we  had  applied  ourselves  more  diligently  to  the  search 
for  a  deliverer,  we  might  have  observed  that  Mr.  Lewis  i 
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coming,  far  back  in  1914,  when  he  published  Our  Mr.  Wrenn 
— as  the  seductive  title  suggests,  a  merrily  bubbling  story  with 
a  "happy  ending",  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  H.  G.  Wells's  Kipps 
and  Mr.  Polly.  Mr.  Wrenn,  age  thirty-five,  sales-entry  clerk 
in  the  Souvenir  and  Art  Novelty  Company  of  New  York,  is 
described  as  "a  meek  little  bachelor — a  person  of  inconspicuous 
blue  ready-made  suits,  and  a  small  unsuccessful  mustache." 
What  makes  this  little  clerk  significant  is  a  rudimentary 
poetic  impulse.  With  a  hunger  for  adventure  stimulated  by 
the  moving-picture,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Kipling  and  Jack 
London,  the  hero  gently  revolts  from  the  routine  of  office, 
visits  England  in  a  cattleboat,  and  finds  romance  incarnate 
in  a  red-haired  art-student  in  a  green  crash  smock,  Istra  Nash, 
who  amuses  herself  with  his  guileless  Philistinism ;  but  he  re- 
turns in  the  end  to  a  good  domestic  Nelly  and  the  evening 
paper  with  seven  cents'  worth  of  potato  salad  from  the  deli- 
catessen shop. 

In  this,  his  first  picture  of  Main  Street,  Mr.  Lewis  utilizes 
a  formula  which  is  perhaps  more  or  less  familiar  to  students 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  But  already  one  can  mark  his 
possession  of  faculties  which  are  to  give  new  interest  and 
seriousness  to  the  ancient  tale  of  the  grocer's  apprentice.  Here 
"is  a  mastery  of  the  racy  American  vernacular  unequalled  since 
O.  Henry  flourished ;  vivid  and  abundant  observation ;  the  real- 
istic "discovery"  of  the  cattle-ship.  Here  the  Middle-Western 
Rotarian  is  introduced  in  a  single  synoptic  sentence: — "an 
American  who  had  a  clipped  mustache,  brisk  manners,  a  Knight- 
of-Pythias  pin,  and  a  mind  for  duck-shooting,  hardware-selling, 
and  cigars."  Here  is  an  imagination  which  explores  with  equal 
success  the  small  mind  of  Mr.  Wrenn  superheated  in  a  sales 
campaign,  and  the  psychology  of  a  frustrated  art  student  from 
California,  cursed  with  ambition  without  power.  And  here 
finally  is  a  point  of  view,  detached,  critical,  illumined  by  the 
coming  spirit — a  point  of  view  from  which  the  romantic  hunger 
of  Mr.  Wrenn  and  his  kind,  and  the  artistic  and  intellec- 
tual aspirations  of  the  girl  with  red-hair  and  her  kind,  can  be 
«•*•«-, «-0<i  with  that  "mixture  of  love  and  wit,"  which  Thackeray 
es  is  the  essence  of  humor.  Says  Istra  Nash  to  Mr. 
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Wrenn,  speaking  of  the  Bohemians:  "Being  Free,  of  course 
they're  not  allowed  to  go  and  play  with  nice  people,  for  when 
a  person  is  Free,  you  know,  he  is  never  free  to  be  anything 
.but  Free".  It  is  a  sentence  indicative  of  that  early  maturing  of 
the  critical  faculty  which  distinguishes  the  first  novel  of  Mr. 
iLewis  from,  let  us  say,  the  first  novel  of  Mr.  Floyd  Dell. 

His  second  book,  The  Trail  of  the  Hawk,  1915,  is  dedi- 
cated to  "the  optimistic  rebels,  (including  his  present  publisher) 
through  whose  talk  at  luncheon  the  author  watches  the  many- 
colored  spectacle  of  life".  It  is  on  the  surface  a  story  about  one 
of  the  earlier  successful  American  aviators ;  but  I  find,  under  this 
curious  disguise,  the  nearest  approach  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  yet 
made  to  an  "autobiographical"  novel,  to  a  revelation  of  the 
motives  and  the  influences  which  have  shaped  his  own  career. 
The  imaginative  progeny  of  the  realist  is  of  course  usually 
related  in  some  fashion  to  the  seven  wrestlers  who  struggle 
within  himself.  The  animating  passion  even  of  little  Mr. 
Wrenn — his  quest  for  romance  in  love  and  travel — Mr.  Lewis 
doubtless  found  duplicated  in  his  own  heart;  but  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Wrenn,  he  diluted  the  passion  and  gently  caricatured  its 
embodiment.  In  The  Trail  of  the  Hawk  he  treats  the  same 
quest  but  he  treats  it  seriously,  and  he  endows  his  hero  with 
an  important  additional  passion — the  desire  for  distinction,  the 
love  of  glory.  Carl  Ericson  of  Joralemon,  Minnesota,  a  second- 
generation  Norwegian,  is  described  as  "heir-apparent  of  the 
age",  the  typical  American  of  his  period:  "It  was  for  him  to 
carry  on  the  American  destiny  of  extending  the  Western  hori- 
zon ;  his  to  restore  the  wintry  Pilgrim  virtues  and  the  exuberant, 
October,  partridge-drumming  days  of  Daniel  Boone;  then  to 
add,  in  his  own  or  another  generation,  new  American  aspirations 
for  beauty." 

There  is  our  theme: — the  emergence  of  a  typical  American 
from  our  Middle-Western  frontier  in  the  generation  who  were 
small  boys  in  1890.  The  stages  are  interesting.  First,  there  is 
a  healthy  athletic  boyhood  in  an  American  small  town,  where  a 
spark  is  dropped  by  a  village  radical  who  has  read  Robert 
Ingersoll,  Karl  Marx,  and  Napoleon — a  preliminary  sketch  of 
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Bjornstam  in  Main  Street.  "Life",  says  this  rural  philosopher 
to  the  boy,  "is  just  a  little  old  checker  game  played  by  the  alfalfa 
contingent  at  the  country  store  unless  you've  got  an  ambition 
that's  too  big  to  ever  quite  lasso  it.  You  want  to  know  that 
there's  something  ahead  that's  bigger  and  more  beautiful  than 
anything  you've  ever  seen".  Next  comes  a  course  in  Plato 
College,  a  course  terminated  abruptly  by  the  boy's  open  cham- 
pionship of  an  instructor  from  Yale  who  has  ruined  his  use- 
fulness to  the  institution  by  discussing  the  works  of  H.  G. 
Wells  and  G.  B.  Shaw  and  by  admitting  the  existence  of  the 
theory  of  evolution.  There  follows  a  period  of  miscellaneous 
adventure  as  chauffeur,  travelling  actor,  porter  on  the  Bowery, 
mechanic  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Mexico,  then  an  apprentice- 
ship in  a  school  of  aviation  in  California,  flying  for  country 
fairs,  a  series  of  prize  flights  followed  by  intoxicating  ovations, 
the  development  of  the  Touricar  company,  a  love  affair  on  the 
Palisades  and  in  the  Berkshires,  respectability  and  entrance 
upon  contemporary  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  including  modern 
plumbing,  individual  bed-rooms,  candles  on  the  dinner  table, 
Sunday  morning  breakfasts  with  choice  of  conversation  or  auc- 
tion-bridge, and  the  reading  of  Tono-Bungay,  David  Copper- 
field,  Jude  the  Obscure,  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware, 
Madame  Bovary,  McTeague,  Walden,  War  and  Peace,  Tur- 
genev,  Balzac,  and  William  James.  In  a  free  poetic  fashion,  I 
assume  that  this  narrative  sketches  Mr.  Lewis's  own  flight  from 
Sauk  Centre,  Minnesota,  by  way  of  Yale  College,  New  York, 
and  San  Francisco  journalism,  and  the  short  story  magazine, 
into  literature. 

The  Trail  of  the  Hawk  is  a  book  with  extravagant  va- 
riety of  scenes  and  atmospheres,  the  first  two-thirds  of  it  writ- 
ten with  much  gusto.  It  is  important  for  our  study  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  development  as  exhibiting  the  intellectual  stuffiness  of 
the  stagnating  middle-western  town,  which  was  the  point  of 
departure  for  his  own  "revolt".  It  is  still  more  important  as 
disclosing  plainly  some  of  the  things  which  his  taste  and  in- 
telligence recognize  as  beautiful  and  desirable.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
a  good  hater,  but,  contrary  to  the  common  rumor,  he  is  not  all 
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compact  of  antipathies.  He  has,  I  am  convinced,  a  generalized 
conception  of  the  Good,  which,  if  he  were  a  lyric  poet,  he 
could  capture  in  a  net  of  images,  like  Shelley  addressing  the 
Skylark.  He^  likes  free  air,  the  swoop  of  the  hawk,  arrows  that 
go  straight  to  the  mark.  Ever}  thing  that  is  candid,  crisp,  fresh, 
alert,  clean,  supple,  active,  and  darting,  he  likes.  He  has  felt 
the  allurement  of  "beauty  witfi  a  touch  of  strangeness";  but  he 
.instinctively  revolts  when  beauty  is  touched  with  morbidity. 
From  Kipling  perhaps  he  acquired  an  inclination  for  purpose- 
ful young  men  who  keep  themselves  fit  and  are  capable  of 
bridging  the  Ganges,  and  for  young  women  to  match,  with 
temperament  controlled  by  intelligence — of  the  Beatrice  type. 
Of  Istra  Nash,  who  reappears  in  The  Trail  of  the  Hawk, 
he  remarks  significantly:  "She  always  wants  new  sensations 
yet  doesn't  want  to  work,  and  the  combination  isn't  very  good." 
Carl  Ericson,  the  flyer,  relishes  his  adventures,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
reports  them  with  such  sense  of  flight  and  clouds  and  the  upper 
air  as  I  have  felt  nowhere  else  save  in  Mr.  Norman  Hall's 
High  Adventure.  But  this  enterprising  young  man  is  notably 
hard-headed,  a  hard-worker,  with  a  good  workman's  prejudice 
in  favor  of  keeping  himself  and  his  tools  in  order.  Mr.  Lewis's 
beauty  is  always  tonic — never  relaxing.  I  remember  hearing 
him  say,  with  a  grimace,  that  he  liked  best  in  Main  Street  the 
purple  patches  over  which  he  had  sweat  blood,  but  that  no  one 
else  noticed  them.  His  use  of  landscape  is  rigorously  econom- 
ical, but  there  are  paragraphs,  even  in  this  earlier  book,  done 
with  a  touch  that  recalls  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev  in  their  great 
hunting  scenes.  Here  is  a  whiff  of  the  hero's  boyhood  in 
Minnesota : 

He  loitered  outside  the  shed,  sniffing  at  the  smoke  from  burning 
leaves — the  scent  of  autumn  and  migration  and  wanderlust.  He 
glanced  down  between  houses  to  the  reedy  shore  of  Joralemon 
Lake.  The  surface  of  the  water  was  smooth,  and  tinted  like  a  blue- 
bell, save  for  one  patch  in  the  current  where  wavelets  leaped  with 
October  madness  in  sparkles  of  diamond  fire.  Across  the  lake,  woods 
sprinkled  with  gold-dust  and  paprika  broke  the  sweep  of  sparse  yellow 
stubble,  and  a  red  barn  was  softly  brilliant  in  the  caressing  sunlight 
and  lively  air  of  the  Minnesota  prairie.  Over  there  was  the  field  of 
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valor,  where  grown-up  men  with  shiny  shotguns  went  hunting  prairie 
chickens;  the  Great  World,  leading  clear  to  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
Canada. 

Three  mallard  ducks,  with  necks  far  out  and  wings  beating  hur- 
riedly, shot  over  Carol's  head.  From  far  off  a  gun-shot  floated  echoing 
through  forest  hollows;  in  the  waiting  stillness  sounded  a  rooster's 
crow,  distant,  magical. 

If  Mr.  Lewis  could  "abandon  his  mind"  for  a  season  to 
landscape  and  the  joy  of  our  American  seas  and  mountains,  he 
could  give  us  our  most  exhilarating  tale  of  country  life.  He 
has  the  eye  and  the  zest.  But  as  yet  he  is  so  jealous  of  his 
purely  human  interest  that  he  is  capable  of  cramming  all  Cali- 
fornia into  a  parenthesis. 

There  is  good  writing,  there  are  humor  and  invention,  there 
are  various  milieus  effectively  rendered  in  Mr.  Lewis's  first  two 
novels;  but  in  his  third,  The  Job,  presented  in  1917,  there  are 
three  to  four  admirable  pieces  of  characterization  and  sobriety 
and  firmness  of  composition  which  entitle  this  book  to  a  place 
next  to  Main  Street  and  Babbitts  As  he  swooped  to  meet  the 
airmen  in  1915,  so  he  swoops,  in  1917,  to  meet  the  new  woman 
making  a  career  in-  business.  Una  Golden  of  Panama,  Pennsyl- 
vania, graduate  of  a  business  college,  who  becomes  a  stenogra- 
pher in  New  York,  works  into  suburban  real-estate,  and  then 
into  the  assistant-managership  of  a  line  of  hotels,  is,  you  may 
say,  a  typical  heroine  of  the  "success"  magazines.  Agreed: — 
in  a  sense,  so  she  is,  just  as  Arnold  Bennett's  Clayhanger  is 
their  hero.  The  editors  of  the  "success"  magazines  guiltily 
share  with  novelists  like  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Lewis  a  sense 
for  recognizing  the  significant  types  of  our  changing  civilization. 
Una  Golden  differs,  however,  from  the  smart  short-story  writer's 
girl-with-the-powder-puff  as',  to  take  a  familiar  illustration, 
Lear's  daughters  differ  from  their  sketches  in  Holinshed.  She 
has  been  seriously  and  minutely  considered.  She  has  been  sym- 
pathetically and  intelligently  studied.  She  has  been  under- 
stood in  her  pathetic  relations  to  her  mother;  in  her  variously 
irritating  relations  to  a  series  of  employers ;  in  relation  to  the 
humdrum  suitor  that  she  leaves  in  Panama,  the  brilliant  young 
cub  who  leaves  her,  the  fat-necked  voluble  commercial  traveller 
whom  she  marries;  in  relation,  finally,  to  the  intimate  inner 
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conflict  between  her  sexual  and  emotional  instincts  and  her 
desire  to  respect  herself  and  to  "amount  to  something".  The 
thing  is,  as  Henry  James  used  to  say,  "done",  and  with  great 
precision  of  stroke.  Una  Golden  lives,  and  her  futile  mother. 
The  erratic  and  "dynamic"  young  cub,  Walter  Babson,  lives. 
Eddie  Schwirtz,  the  commercial  traveler,  a  gorgeous  beast, 
lives.  And  they  and  dozens  of  subordinate  characters  move 
without  confusion  through  dozens  of  offices,  apartments,  board- 
ing-houses, and  streets,  each  eruditely  saturated  with  the  ap- 
propriate elements  of  its  own  atmosphere. 

Not  an  interesting  group,  till  Mr.  Lewis  became  vividly 
interested  in  it.  What  value  does  he  see  in  Una  Golden  ?  What 
beauty?  Well,  he  sees  her  as  an  intelligent  and  purposeful 
feminine  will  emerging  from  the  respectable  helplessness  and 
hopelessness  of  girls  who  married  their  first  chance  and  "settled 
down"  in  Panama,  Pennsylvania — emerging  into  the  beauty 
of  a  self-directed  life.  He  sees  her  as  a  girl  with  youth's 
hunger  for  enchantment,  with  arms  outstretched  for  it,  missing 
it,  but  closing  resolutely  upon  what  the  wisest  among  the 
children  of  men  generally  accept  as  the  second  best.  From  the 
lights  of  Main  Street  in  Panama,  also  from  certain  city  lights 
here  flashed  upon  her,  this  adventurer  derives  her  "value". 

There  were  a  score  of  mild  matter-of-fact  Unas  on  the  same  Ele- 
vated train  with  her,  in  their  black  hats  and  black  jackets  and  black 
skirts  and  white  waists,  with  one  hint  of  coquetry  in  a  white-lace 
jabot  or  a  white-lace  veil;  faces  slightly  sallow  or  channeled  with 
care,  but  eyes  that  longed  to  flare  with  love ;  women  whom  life  didn't 
want  except  to  type  its  letters  about  invoices  of  rubber  heels ;  women 
who  would  have  given  their  salvation  for  the  chance  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  love  .  .  .  And  there  was  one  man  on  that  Elevated 
train,  a  well-bathed  man  with  cynical  eyes,  who  read  a  little  book 
with  a  florid  gold  cover,  all  about  Clytemnestra,  because  he  was  cer- 
tain that  modern  cities  have  no  fine  romance,  no  high  tragedy;  that 
you  must  go  back  to  the  Greeks  for  real  feeling.  He  often  aphorized, 
"Frightfully  hackneyed  to  say,  'woman's  place  is  the  home,"  but  real- 
ly, you  know,  these  women  going  to  offices,  vulgarizing  all  their  fine 
womanliness,  and  their  shrieking  sisterhood  going  in  for  suffrage  and 
Lord  knows  what.  Give  me  the  reticence  of  the  harem  rather  than 


one  of  these  office-women  with  gum-chewing  vacuities.     None  of  them 
clever  enough  to  be  tragic." 


Readers  who  turn  to  fiction  for  "heavenly  rest"  are  not  a 
little  disturbed  by  the  presence  in  all  Mr.  Lewis's  books  of  cer- 
tain signs  of  what  is  called  "social  unrest"  or,  with  more  overtly 
hostile  intention,  "socialistic  feeling".  Of  Una  Golden,  for 
example,  we  are  told  that,  "Into  her  workaday  mind  came  a 
low  light  from  the  fire  which  was  kindling  the  world;  the 
dual  belief  that  life  is  too  sacred  to  be  taken  in  war  and 
filthy  industries  and  dull  education;  and  that  most  forms  and 
organization  and  inherited  castes  are  not  sacred  at  all".  Now, 
to  the  intelligent  mind  there  is  really  nothing  less  perturbing 
than  the  emergence,  in  classes  and  individuals,  of  intelligence 
and  taste,  bespeaking  themselves,  in  an  imperfectly  adjusted 
world,  to  seek  their  own  level.  That  kind  of  unrest  does  not 
destroy,  it  creates,  the  "divine  order".  The  unrest  of  girls  like 
Una  Golden  is  the  hope  of  the  middle-class;  and  the  middle- 
class,  Mr.  John  Corbin  has  just  assured  us,  is  the  hope  of  our 
society.  From  the  time  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  to  the 
time  of  Samuel  Clemens  there  has  been  a  danger  in  unsettled 
societies  that  social  bandits  would  dash  in  from  the  border  and 
carry  off  the  carefully  nurtured  daughters  of  "first  families". 
That  danger  is  the  spice  of  life  in  a  democracy,  which  offers  no 
more  kindling  incentive  to  its  undiscovered  talents  than  ad- 
mission, after  due  ordeals  and  the  probation  of  a  generation  or 
two,  into  its  first  families.  I  for  one  regret  to  observe  that 
our  ancient  custom  of  assuring  every  schoolboy  of  his  right  to 
hope  for  the  Presidency  is  falling  into  desuetude — without  the 
slightest  visible  reason  why  it  should.  A  novelist  who  inspires 
the  Younger  Generation  by  reviving  this  and  kindred  concep- 
tions of  democratic  opportunity  and  reward  is  restoring  one 
of  our  invaluable  traditions. 

I  make  this  solemn  transition  to  Free  Air,  1919,  because  it 
is  a  "light"  novel,  constituting  a  humorous  interlude  in  Mr. 
Lewis's  realistic  march.  Gravely  captious  critics  may  be  dis- 
posed to  dismiss  it  as  a  pot-boiler,  prepared  for  the  fancy  of  our 
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touring  automobilists.  We  have  frankly  admitted  that  Mr. 
Lewis  is  opportune.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  has  ever 
cranked  a  Ford  can  resist  this  crisp  tale  of  the  girl  from  Brook- 
lyn in  her  Gomez-Dep  roadster  and  the  ingenious  young  me- 
chanic in  his  "bug"  from  Schoenstrom,  Minnesota,  who  dis- 
cover each  other's  attraction  in  an  exciting  drive  by  way  of 
Gopher  Prairie  and  the  Yellowstone  to  Seattle,  with  an  en- 
gineering education  and  a  Sabine  Marriage  just  ahead.  The 
plot  is,  indeed,  anybody's ;  but  the  execution  is  that  of  a  masterly 
realist  on  a  lark — not  raising  any  question  about  the  main  con- 
ventions and  conditions  of  his  modern  fairy-tale  but  playing 
the  game  with  such  zest  that  one  almost  forgets  to  enquire 
whether  a  nice  girl  from  Brooklyn  ever  could  so  far  forget 
herself  on  a  summer  vacation  as  to  find  anything  in  common 
with  a  garage  man.  Love  as  a  specialized  passion  is,  as  Mr. 
Lewis  treats  it  in  his  most  serious  vein,  but  a  welcome  addi- 
tional zest  to  companionship  in  the  adventure  of  life.  Here 
it  is  but  a  fillip  to  the  intensely  serious  consideration  of  extri- 
cating a  car  from  a  "morass  of  prairie  gumbo"  or  piloting  it 
in  safety  up  the  last  pitch  of  the  continental  divide.  If  in  the 
end  Milt  Daggett  has  learned  something  about  the  care  of 
his  nails  from  his  association  with  Claire  Boltwood,  and  she 
something  about  shifting  gears  from  him;  the  affair,  like  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  is  carried  off  with  too  light  an  air  to  affect 
subversively  the  foundations  of  society. 

Main  Street,  1920,  is  another  story.  Mr.  Lewis  had  been 
incubating  it  for  six  or  seven  years,  though  I  suspect  that  his 
critical  faculties  were  edged  for  its  final  revision  by  his  com- 
parative study  of  American  small  towns,  made  on  that  excur- 
sion over  the  Lincoln  Highway,  which  he  so  gaily  chronicled 
in  Free  Air.  A  second  novel  as  deeply  rooted  in  his  native 
soil  and  in  his  own  past  would  be  as  difficult  a  feat  for  him  as, 
for  their  respective  authors,  a  second  Huckleberry  Finn,  a 
second  David  Copperfield,  a  second  Mill  on  the  Floss,  a  sec- 
ond Pendennis,  a  second  Clayhanger.  Like  these  other  five 
great  novels,  Main  Street  appears  to  be  the  harvest  of  the 
writer's  best  land,  which  is  so  often  his  native  heath  and  the 
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deep  impressions  of  early  life,  ineffaceable  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  poignantly  touching  the  heart  through  the  revisiting  eyes 
of  age.  In  its  exhibition  of  the  interwoven  lives  of  the  com- 
munity, it  has  the  authority,  the  intimacy,  the  many-sided  in- 
sights, the  deep  saturation  of  color,  which  no  journalist  can 
ever  "get  up",  which  are  possible  only,  one  is  tempted  to  say, 
to  one  who  packs  into  his  book  the  most  vital  experience  and 
observation  of  a  lifetime.  One  must  have  lived  that  stuff  in 
order  to  have  reproduced  it  as  living  organism.  And  it  is 
with  some  vague  sense  that  a  man  can  contain  only  one  great 
autobiography  that  many  readers  of  Main  Street  have  prophe- 
sied against  Mr.  Lewis's  future. 

To  those  who  wish  to  believe  that  they  have  found  not 
merely  a  new  novel  but  also  a  new  novelist,  capable  of  fresh 
flights  for  distance  and  altitude,  certain  reassuring  considera- 
tions may  be  presented.  Main  Street,  unlike  three-fourths  of 
the  novels  of  the  day,  is  not  autobiographical.  It  is  to  an  ex-' 
traordinary  degree  an  objective  representation  of  contempo- 
rary society  extended  through  a  period  of  not  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  years.  In  this  society  Mr.  Lewis  himself  has  not  a 
single  "personal  representative."  Neither  Dr.  Kennicot,  nor 
Carol,  nor  Guy  Pollock,  nor  Vida  Sherwin,  nor  Sam  Clark, 
nor  Percy  Breshnahan,  nor  Erik  Valborg,  nor  Miles  Bjorn- 
stam,  nor  Fern  Mullins,  nor  Mrs.  Bogart  is  his  "register". 
Each  one  of  these  persons  is  a  perfectly  distinct  individual  with 
firm  centre  and  contours  honestly  constructed  after  innumer- 
able observations  and  hard,  earnest  work  of  the  realistic  im- 
agination. Mr.  Lewis  will  not  exhaust  his  material  while  he 
retains  his  present  capacity  for  research.  Deeply  indebted  as 
he  may  be  to  Mr.  Wells  for  the  illumination  of  his  point  of 
view  as  an  observer  of  the  human  spectacle,  he  has  studied  the 
art  of  constructing  the  novel  under  other  masters  with  far 
greater  respect  for  their  profession  than  that  famous  producer 
who  semi-annually  charges  a  new  lay  figure  with  the  task  of 
communicating  to  the  world  the  latest  state  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness. The  contemporary  English  novelist  whose  best 
work  is  most  nearly  comparable  with  Main  Street  is  Mr.  Ben- 


nett  in  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  and  Clayhanger.  But  the  book 
from  which,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Lewis  without  losing  a  par- 
ticle of  his  own  idiom  or  the  independence  of  his  American 
vision,  has  learned  his  most  valuable  "secrets"  is  Madame 
B ovary. 

Both   Main   Street  and  Madame  Bovary   are   mordantly 

«/"  critical  representations  of  contemporary  civilizations.     In  each 
case,  the  criticism  is  intensely  focussed  upon  the  bourgeois  so- 

*  \  ciety  of  a  representative  provincial  town.  In  each  case,  the 
"hero"  is  a  country  doctor,  who  is,  thanks  to  an  insensitive 
aesthetic  organization,  sufficiently  content  with  his  lot  and  in 
love  with  his  young  wife.  In  each  case,  the  "heroine"  has  been 
touched  by  literature  and  contact  with  the  city  to  revolt  against 
the  Philistinism  of  her  husband  and  the  restrictions  of  her  life, 
in  behalf  of  romantic  ideals  of  which  she  is  unable  to  find  any 
worthy  incarnations.  In  each  case,  the  searching  criticism  which 
plays  over  the  scene  and  the  actors  is  delivered  indirectly  by 
an  intricate  system  of  contrasts  and  the  cross-lighting  and  re- 
flected lighting  of  subordinate  characters.  I  will  add  an 
observation  which  many  readers  fail  to  make:  Flaubert  was  in 
love  with  Emma  and  Mr.  Lewis  is  in  love  with  Carol;  and 
both  authors  analyze  and  expose  the  object  of  their  affection 
with  a  merciless  rigor  which  no  woman  can  either  understand 
or  pardon — she  can  understand  the  rigor  but  not  the  love  which 
inflicts  it  and  survives  it.  They  treat  their  heroes  with  similar 
austerity — with  the  difference  that  Flaubert  despises  his,  and 
the  American  author  does  not.  To  the  student  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
indirect  analytical  method,  I  commend  his  remorseless  twenty- 
fourth  chapter,  beginning  with  the  "thesis":  "All  that  mid- 
summer month  Carol  was  sensitive  to  Kennicot";  likewise  his 
subtle  record  of  Carol's  reaction  to  Breshnahan  in  relation  to 
her  husband.  So  much  for  the  parallelism  between  the  French 
L  master  and  the  American  disciple. 

As  for  the  divergence,  it  is  not  all  to  the  advantage  of 
Flaubert.  Mr.  Lewis  saw  more  types  of  people,  more  kinds  of 
activity,  more  meshes  of  the  social  network  in  Gopher  Prairie 
than  Flaubert  saw  in  Rouen.  Without  destroying  their  artistic 
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subordination,  he  made  more  of  his  secondary  personages.  He 
increased  greatly  the  significance  and  the  tension  of  his  novel 
by  choosing,  as  the  principal  representatives  of  middle-class  re- 
volt and  middle-class  stability,  characters  with  a  far  higher 
degree  of  general  and  professional  intelligence  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  French  protagonists.  He  faithfully  presents  the 
specific  erotic  passion  as  only  occasionally  or  seasonally  per- 
turbing  the  average  American  temperament — not  obsessing  it, 
not  hounding  it.  Flaubert  sees  this  passion  as  the  centre  of 
his  theme.  Mr.  Lewis  does  not.  If  our  novelists  generally 
were  not  dissuaded  by  the  terrors  of  our  censorship,  if  they  dared 
to  tell  the  truth,  would  they  like  many  of  their  European  col- 
leagues and  like  one  or  two  of  their  American  confreres,  would 
they  represent  the  average  middle-class  American  as  living  fever- 
ishly from  one  liaison  to  the  next?  Mr.  Lewis  does  not 
appear  to  think  so.  Dr.  Kennicot  had,  before  his  marriage,  been 
around  "with  the  boys"  and  perhaps  he  never  became  utterly 
incapable  of  a  slip;  but  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lewis  has  been 
guilty  of  any  important  suppression  of  the  truth  in  declaring 
that  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  his  five  hobbies :  medicine,  land- 
fnvestment,  Carol,  motoring,  and  hunting.  As  for  Carol — that 
well-turned,  dynamic,  rather  intensely  feminine,  too  taut  a 
young  woman  whom  I  meet  with  greater  frequency  each  year, 
flinging  her  coat  into  chairs  and  "exploding"  into  other  living 
rooms  than  those  of  Gopher  Prairie,  to  the  disgust  of  the  stodgy 
and  to  the  delight  and  the  refreshment  of  the  others — ;  she 
might  be  more  simply  happy  or  more  simply  miserable  if  the 
sex  instincts  were  stronger  in  her;  if  she  could  content  herself 
with  being  either  mother,  wife  or  mistress;  if  she  could  repeat 
ex  animo  that  sweet  and  wistfully  cadenced  Mid-Victorian  line 
which,  alas,  I  have  forgotten,  to  the  effect  that  love  is  only  an 
incident  in  a  man's  life — "  'tis  a  woman's  whole  existence" — 
something  like  that. 

When  I  found  that  I  had  forgotten  the  exact  words  of 
this  phrase,  which  in  my  youth  I  have  heard  a  hundred  times 
on  plaintive  lips,  I  went  to  some  friends  one  generation  older 
than  mine,  and  confidently  asked  them  to  recall  it.  I  wanted 
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it,  as  you  see,  to  conclude  the  preceding  paragraph.  But  they 
too,  had  forgotten  it,  or  they  remember  it,  rather,  as  I  re- 
member it — as  something  that  people  used  to  repeat,  of  as  some- 
thing that  Robert  Browning  might  have  excogitated  in  medi- 
tating on  the  early  life  of  that  eminent  early  Victorian,  the 
authoress  of  Aurora  Leigh.  The  oblivion  which  is  overtaking 
this  "familiar  quotation"  is  a  straw  indicating  a  shifting  of  the 
winds  of  social  change.  The  words  no  longer  give  an  echo  to 
the  seat  where  modern  love  is  throned.  Opportunities  for 
women  opened  by  the  war,  the  steady  stimulation  of  middle- 
class  daughters  by  the  state  universities,  and  various  other 
causes  are  making  the  situation  of  intelligent  girls  marooned 
in  our  innumerable  Gopher  Prairies  appear  to  them  acutely 
painful  and  almost  intolerable*  The  clear-eyed  and  hard- 
headed  ones  see  in  time,  and  the  others  too  late  for  easy  solu- 
tion of  their  problems,  that  a  girl  who  lets  love  become  her 
"whole  existence"  is  snared,  excluded  from  the  special  interests 
and  activities  of  her  age,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  tedious 
to  her  husband  and  to  herself.  In  this  new  middle-class  society 
which  is  forming  around  them,  the  clear-eyed  and  hard-headed 
ones  perceive  that  abstract  "womanhood"  is  destined  to  receive 
less  lip-service  and  specific  women  more  attention  than  they 
have  received  in  the  past.  The  woman  who  counts,  like  the 
man  who  counts,  will  be  esteemed  more  and  more  for  the 
developed  virtues  of  her  own  individuality,  whatever  they  may 
be,  and  less  and  less  frequently  conceived  of  as  a  "skirt", . 
whatever  its  quality.  Now  so  far  as  Main  Street  is  "the  story 
of  Carol  Kennicot",  it  shows  an  eager  young  creature  beating 
her  luminous  wings  rather  wildly,  as  young  creatures  do,  yet 
not  without  some  sense  of  the  direction  in  which  light  and 
freedom  are.  A  "back-yard"  affair  with-  Erik  Valborg — that 
for  example,  she  discovers  decisively,  is  not  .the  way  out.  That 
might  be  an  alleviant  to  the  yearnings  of  Emma  Bovary  but  it 
would  not  be  even  a  temporary  sop  to  her.  With  true  in- 
sight into  the  significant  aspect  of  the  present  unrest  among 
young  women,  the  revolt  of  Carol  is  shown  to  have  very  little 
relation  with  the  much-advertised  movements  for  "sexual  free- 
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and  motley  democracy  booming  furiously  through  the  stages 
of  material  progress,  few  of  the  great  representative  types  know 
anything  about  the  "highest  standard  of  manners  and  morals  in 
America". 

All  that  we  may  fairly  demand  of  our  novelists — and  it  is 
a  large  demand — is  that  they  themselves,  as  observers  of  the 
human  spectacle,  should  be  aware  of  this  "highest  standard", 
should  paint  their  great  representative  types  at  a  point  of  view 
at  which  the  best  society  is  at  least  within  their  vision.  It  is  a 
large  demand  but  it  is  a  fair  demand  to  make  of  a  class  of  men 
who  undertake  to  govern  us  through  our  imaginations.  It  is 
a  fair  demand  to  make  of  men  whose  profession  involves  a 
connoisseurship  of  truth  and  beauty.  It  is  a  necessary  demand, 
if  their  criticism  of  life  is  to  have  any  social  value.  Vanity  Fair, 
for  example,  though  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  picture  of  a 
selfish  and  disagreeable  world,  is  obviously  written  by  a  man 
who  understands  what  an  unselfish  and  agreeable  world  might, 
be,  while  Mr.  Dreiser's  Genius,  for  another  example,  is  a  pic-! 
ture  of  a  selfish  and  disagreeable  world,  written  by  a  man  in-? 
capable  of  conceiving  anything  else. 

Now  Mr.  Lewis,  with  increasing  clearness  of  apprehension 
and  vitality  of  presentment  has  devoted  himself  to  the  portrayal 
of  the  representative.  There  is  no  denying  the  vigor  or  the 
representativeness  of  the  Jtypes  presented  in  The  Job,  Main 
Street,  and  Babbitt.  Nor  is  there  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that 
Mr.  Lewis's  contemporary  scene  is  drenched  in  irony,  and 
raked  with  satire.  The  one  rather  serious  objection  which  one 
hears  raised  against  his  work  is  that  the  standards,  the  existence  V 
of  which  are  implied  in  any 'consistently  satiric  picture  of 
society, — the  standards  by  which  Mr.  Lewis  judges,  for  instance,  / 
Gopher  Prairie  and  Zenith  are  not  sufficiently  in  evidence.  * 
The  publication  of  Babbitt  is  likely  to  increase  the  frequency 
of  that  objection;  for  while  in  Main  Street,  there  are  at  least 
four  persons,  including  Carol,  with  quite  definite  conceptions 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  increase  beauty  and  interest  in 
Gopher  Prairie,  in  Babbitt  these  quite  definite  improvements 
have  been  made,  without  essential  increase  of  beauty  or  interest 
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in  the  lives  of  the  citizens;  and  no  one  in  the  book  seems  to 
understand  what  to  do  next.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  a  Tol- 
stoian  problem.  The  artistic  charm  and  vivacity  of  this  novel , 
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to  say  nothing  of  its  social  stimulation,  would  ha"ve  been  height- 
ened by  somewhat  freer  employment  of  those  devices  of  dra- 
matic contrast  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  master — by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  character  or  group  capable  of  reflecting  upon 
the  Babbitts  oblique  rays  from  a  social  and  personal  felicity, 
more  genuine,  more  inward  than  any  of  the  summoned  wit- 
nesses possesses.  Eventually,  if  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  wish  to  pass 
for  a  hardened  pessimist,  he  will  have  to  produce  a  hero  qualified 
to  register  in  some  fashion  the  results  of  his  own  quest  for  the 
desirable;  he  will  have  to  give  us  his  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  hif 
Pendennis,  his  Warrington  and  his  Colonel  Newcome.  Mean- 
while I  am  very  well  content  to  applaud  the  valor  of  his  prog- 
ress through  Vanity  Fair. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Sinclair  Lewis 

Nothing  could  be  more  typical  of  Midwestern  America  than  the 
boyhood  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  author  of  Babbitt  and  Main  Street.  He 
was  born  on  February  yth,  _£8_8j>,  in  Sank  Centre,  Minnesota,  a  prairie 
village  of  twenty-five  hundred  people,  among  the  wheat  fields,  the 
dairy  farms,  and  little  lakes.  He  is  descended  from  some  ten  gener- 
ations of  Yankees  who,  in  the  Housatonic  Valley  of  Connecticut  and 
about  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  have  farmed  and  inconspicuously  kept 
store  ever  since  the  founder,  a  Welsh  miner,  ventured  to  America. 

Lewis's  father  is  a  country  doctor.  His  mother  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  the  daughter  of  a  doctor  who  during  the  Civil  War 
journeyed  South  to  fight  for  the  Union  and  who  settled  afterward  on 
a  farm  in  southern  Minnesota.  Lewis  also  has  a  surgeon  brother  and 
a  physician  uncle,  so  that  the  hardships  and  devotion  to  duty  that  make 
up  the  life  of  the  country  doctor  have  always  been  familiar  to  him. 
Doc  Kennicott  in  Main  Street  is  taken  from  his  own  people.  A  young- 
ster, driving  with  his  father  on  country  calls,  behind  "spanking 
grays",  he  was  often  drafted  to  assist  in  surgical  operations  by  giv- 
ing the  anesthetic  or  sterilizing  implements. 

His  boyhood  was  of  the  town  and  the  times:  the  school  of  damp- 
looking  yellow  brick,  with  rather  woolly  portraits  of  Lowell  and  Long- 
frllow  in  the  rooms;  skating  on  Sauk  Lake,  or  coasting  with  a  fe- 
rocious bob-sled;  sawing  and  splitting  popple — not  poplar — for  the 
kitchen  range;  mowing  the  lawn  in  summer;  hunting  for  partridges 
through  endless  autumn  afternoons;  and  reading  Scott,  Dickens,  Ten- 
nyson, and  the  masterpieces  of  Kirk  Munroe  and  Harry  Castlemon. 
Neither  in  athletics  nor  in  scholarship  was  the  thin,  nervous,  red- 
headed boy  distinguished;  and  in  this  one  can  draw  a  close  parallel 
between  his  boyhood  and  that  of  the  majority  of  famous  writers.  In 
his  senior  year  in  high  school,  he  stood  fifth  in  a  class  of  nine;  he  lost 
the  "oratorical  contest";  and  he  says  that  the  only  r*s:"n  V  7  h?  ran 
on  the  class  relay  team  was  that  four  boys  were  required  for  the  team — 
kand  there  were  exactly  four  in  the  class. 

Indeed,  Lewis  was  chiefly  known  in  the  school  for  what  seemed  to 
his  neighbors  fantastic  ideas.  He  had  studied  Greek  with  the  Episco- 
palian parson,  and  he  desired  to  study  French,  though  in  Sauk  Centre 
French  is  known  to  be  valueless  and  its  study  tinged  with  impropriety. 
He  attended  the  Congregationalist  Sunday  School,  where  his  unwill- 
ss  to  accept  ready-made  opinions,  his  iconoclasm.  about  accepted 
dogmas  such  as  Jonah  arid  the  whale,  earned  him  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  pastor. 

t  was  his  decision  not  to  go  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  that 
«  definitely  from  the  rest  of  the  boys,  to  whom  it  was  the 
only  reasonable  step  to  take  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  education.  Lewis 


had  read  about  life  in  Eastern  Universities,  and  talked  enthusiastically 
of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia.  The  man  who  collected  for  the 
harvester  company  stopped  the  boy  on  the  street  to  explain,  "If  you 
go  off  to  one  of  these  Eastern  colleges,  you'll  get  a  lot  of  expensive 
tastes  and  not  be  able  to  earn  one  cent  more  money".  That  expressed 
in  a  phrase  the  judgment  of  the  town. 

But  Lewis's  father  was  born  near  New  Haven;  he  remembered  the 
graces  of  South  Middle;  and  he  consented  to  Yale.  The  arrival  of 
this  long-legged  young  man  from  the  Middle  West  was  quite  un- 
heralded on  Yale's  sophisticated  campus.  But  it  was  a  vital  step  in 
his  development,  for  while  it  was  true  that  he  did  not  find  himself  in 
sympathy  with  the  mental  environment  of  an  Eastern  college,  and 
was  in  constant  rebellion  against  its  cast-iron  social  formulas,  it 
nevertheless  offered  an  immensely  wider  scope  for  his  illimitable  cu- 
riosity and  his  restless  mind.  The  college  soon  became  aware  of  him, 
though  no  one,  it  is  quite  certain,  realized  that  he  was  to  become  the 
most  widely  known  graduate  of  his  generation.  He  was  different; 
he  would  not  fit  into  the  common  mold — and  consequently  he  was  re- 
garded with  the  intangible  hostility  and  the  pretense  of  indifference 
that  are  the  familiar  reactions  of  the  American  college  boy  to  the  in- 
dividual who  will  not  conform. 

But  he  began  to  write  and  he  became  an  editor  of  the  venerable 
Yale  literary  magazine.  His  mind  was  definitely  becoming  absorbed 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  to  be  a  novelist.  The  new  ideas,  peo- 
ple, and  situations  that  were  pouring  in  on  him  were  crystallized  into 
the  form  of  an  endless  succession  of  plots.  He  discovered,  in  short, 
the  fertility  of  his  own  mind. 

In  three  years  he  felt  that  he  had  absorbed  all  that  the  college  en- 
vironment could  give  him.  There  was  a  great  deal  more,  without 
doubt,  on  the  shelves  of  the  University  library,  but  it  was  not  knowledge 
in  the  abstract  he  sought.  It  was  life  itself.  To  be  br;ef,  he  left 
college  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year  and  joined  the  socialist  and 
Utopian  coiuu},  ricILon  Hall,  which  had  been  founded  by  Upton 
Sinclair  in  New  Jersey.  And  his  position  in  this  enterprise  was  that 
of  janitor.  He  stoked  the  furnace  and  ran  the  patent  washing  machine 
in  the  kitchen,  while  the  community  cook,  a  Master  of  Arts,  baked 
the  vegetarian  dinner,  and  the  scullion,  a  single-tax  lawyer,  peeled 
the  potatoes. 

When  he  was  not  engaged  in  these  humble  tasks,  he  wrote  poetry. 
He  was  not  sufficiently  sure  of  himself  as  yet,  or  of  the  validity  of 
his  ideas,  to  attempt  fiction.  That  indeed  has  been  one  of  Lewis's 
most  marked  characteristics.  He  has  never  been  willing  to  begin  a 
task  until  he  was  certain  that  it  was  worth  doing  and  that  his  mind 
could  trace  it  to  its  furthest  limits.  He  has  never  written  a  novel  or 
a  short  story  for  which  he  did  not  have  more  than  sufficient  material; 
he  has  never  created  a  character  whose  entire  life,  and  indeed  whose 
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genealogy,  was  not  at  his  finger  tips.  The  Helicon  Hall  episode  was, 
for  a  ''y°ungstcr>  an  enlivening  experience,  with  Emma  Goldman  and 
dubio  us  European  barons  calling  on  the  same  evening.  But  Lewis 
felt  fihat  his  future  lay  elsewhere  than  in  laundering,  and  moved  with 
a  yoi^ng  writer  he  had  met  at  the  Colony,  to  a  rather  dirty  tenement  in 
the  'gas-house  district  of  Manhattan.  For  several  months  Lewis 
macf/e  an  excessively  meager  living  by  writing  child  verse  for  house- 
hoi  d  magazines  and  jokes  for  Life  and  Puck.  By  sudden  but  strictly 
tenyiporary  good  fortune  he  found  a  job  as  assistant  editor  on  Trans- 
atl^antic  Tales,  a  magazine  that  has  since  collapsed.  After  a  few 
n-ionths  he  resigned  to  write  fiction,  as  a  free  lance.  He  discovered  that 
h'e  was  not  yet  ready.  The  ideas  were  there — they  were  assuming 
n-iore  and  more  concrete  shapes  in  his  mind — but  the  compulsion  to 
pjut  them  down  on  paper  was  still  lacking.  It  was  life,  rather  than 
^•riting  about  life,  that  absorbed  him. 

He  had,  during  college  vacations,  made  two  trips  to  England  on 
c  attle-boats,  feeding  steers  as  the  freighter  rolled  in  the  Banks  fog. 
j$ovf  he  decided  that  if  for  the  time  being  he  was  improbable  as  a 
.writer,  he  would  try  his  hand  at  adventuring;  and  he  took  passage — 
.steerage — to  Panama,  to  seek  a  job  on  the  canal  .  .  .  He  did 
tiot  get  the  job  .  .  .  There  was  a  prejudice  against  lyric-writers 
•it  the  I.  C.  C.  headquarters  at  Colon.  The  executives  obviously  pre- 

f A   _rr,r,i,virpp«  who  understood  shorthand   and  could   instantly  cal- 

(Culate  the  number  of  feet  in  a  pik:     f  lumber  or  do  other  humdrum 
(kings  that   neither   Yale   nor   Helicon   Hall   had  taught  him.     Lewis 
tu-ned  to  the  United  States  and  to  Yale.     His  class  had  graduated 
took  his  B.  A.  with  the  CJass  of  1908. 

'.Imost  magic  quality  of  Sinclair  Lewis's  rise  to 
i  "he  popular  and  critical  success  he  has  attained — for  he  is  today  at 
j  he  age  of  30  one  of  the  major  o ••-,  elists  of  America — it  would  be 
jitting  to  write  thai  he  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  literary 
left  college.  One  fc'-i-.  that  he  should  have  been  ready 
ie  proof  of  his  genius.  Instead,  he  had  to  find  out  dur- 
v  years  that  for  the  young  artist  who  has  not  settled 
,iown  to  his  crarr,  me  uua,^^^  of  making  a  living  is  deplorably  dif- 
ficult And  Lewis  was  not  yet  ready  to  settle  down  to  anything;  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  only  a  few  steps  toward  the  limitless  possibili- 
( ies  for  discovery  that  encircled  him.  Gifted  with  an  original  mind, 
ju  was  a  man  who  instinctively  saw  everything  in  life  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle  and  in  different  terms  than  the  vast  majority  of  men. 
Ijle  was  like  an  explorer  on  the  threshold  of  an  unknown  continent. 
jYnd  it  belonged  to  the  quality  of  his  youth  that  these  differences 
petween  himself  and  other  men  should  at  one  moment  seem  to  be 
Unbridgeable  chasms,  and  in  the  next  the  self-delusions  of  an  egoist. 
'The  young  man  who  thinks  in  new  terms  must  always  be  assailed  with 
Annihilating  doubts  of  the  worth  of  his  opinions. 
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Lewis  solved  his  problems  with  courage  and  with  honesty. 'tica  ,    ,.' 
if  he  was  to  become   a  writer,   he  must  learn   the  technique  tr  t         , 
craft.     He   was,   during  the   next  few   years,   constantly   writing  yc 
then  rejecting  his  work.     If  he  was  to  live  during  this  time,  he  tsiv     . 
discipline   himself  until    he   could   compete   efficiently   with   men  ssei 
lived  for  and  by  their  salaries.  .. 

The  second  conception  did  not  come  until  later.  After  decidcthe  . 
unsuccessful  newspaper  work  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  the  Bulletin,  of 
San  Francisco,  an  editorial  position  on  the  Associated  Press,  and  I-  , 
the  editor  of  a  magazine  for  the  deaf,  published  in  Washington,  in 
decided  that  he  was  not  qualified  as  a  journalist.  He  had,  in  tn» 
meantime,  as  the  result  of  the  surprising  acceptance  of  a  short  stonj 
by  the  Red  Book,  tried  free-lancing  once  more.  Friends  whom  he  ha.t 
met  at  Helicon  Hall  wrote  to  him  of  the  charms  of  Carmel,  California, 
and  he  went  West  (by  day  coach  all  the  way,  with  lunches  in  paper  , 
boxes)  to  be  literary  among  the  mountains  and  abalones.  Wit? 
William  Rose  Benet,  the  poet,  he  lived  for  six  months  (on  a  borrowed 
hundred  dollars)  in  a  portable  bungalow.  Theirs  was  the  Bohemian 
life;  they  cooked,  they  picnicked  among  the  dunes,  they  wrote  mas- 
terpieces at  midnight  There  was  but  one  flaw.  Lewis  could  not  sell 
a  word  he  wrote,  and  the  adjectival  passion  grows  cold  at  the  ap- 
proach of  hunger.  In  six  months,  after  submitting  to  the  magazines 
dozens  of  short  stories,  metanhvsical  sonnets,  aphorisms,  and  four- 
page  poems  about  Sir  Lancelot,  he  sold  one  thia 

Apparently,  at  his  chosen     rofession  he  was  a  rank  failoi 
tually,  although  he  was  too  bitterly  engaged  with  his  own  r 
realize  it,  he  was  on  the  highroad  to  success.     He  was  learning  hi? 
trade,  discovering  that  to  be  a  creative  writer  one  car. 
a  fine  frenzy  and  bring  immortal  things  to  fruition.     The  thou 
abandoning  his  chosen  career  forever  never  occurred  to  hin 
determined  that  if  he  could  not  be  a  success  in  one  way  hz  wo 
another.     He  did   not  spend   any  time  -  id  iti 

editors  for  their  failure  to  recognize  a  genius  in  h  • 
his  desk  on  the  Volta  Review,  the  maga/inp 
a  stop-gap  career  as  editor  of   an  all-fiction  magazine,  and  c 
New  York  in  late  1910  to  do  *  ''tjriai  work  for  S 
twelve  and  a  half  dollars  a  week. 

Here  he  stayed  for  two  years.  Then,  in  turn,  he  became  assistant 
editor  of  Adventure,  editor  of  the  Publishers'  Newspaper  Syndicatr 
which  prepared  a  book-review  page  for  eight  various  newspapers, 
and  at  last  editor  and  advertising  manager  for  George  H.  Doran 
Company.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  was  successful  and  hard- 
working at  these  tasks.  He  spent  eight  hours  a  day  at  what  is  in 
reality  a  mentally  fatiguing  occupation.  The  wild,  impetuous  youth  : 
who  had  gone  to  Helicon  Hall  had  disciplined  himself  into  a  capable 
worker.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  dynamic  quality  of  his  intellect 
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became  most  apparent  to  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  accomplish- 
ing the  extremely  difficult  feat  of  working  all  day  and  writing  a  novel 
most  of  the  night.  This  novel  was  Our  Mr.  Wrenn,  his  first.  It  was 
accepted  and  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  1914. 

Lewis  saw  that  a  comfortable  living  was  assured  him  as  long  as  it 
should  be  necessary  for  him  to  work  at  a  salary,  and  that  if  his  novel 
succeeded  and  he  could  endure  the  strain  of  writing  another  under  the 
same  conditions,  the  end  of  his  interminable  bondage  was  in  sight. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  future  seemed  a  smooth  path.  Then 
came  his  marriage  to  Grace  Livingston  Hegger  in  April  of  1914  and 
a  year  and  a  half  of  suburban  commuting  to  his  office  in  New  York. 
Hundreds  of  people  on  those  packed  Long  Island  trains  must  have 
commented  on  the  red-headed,  lean  man  who  wrote  feverishly  on  a 
large  sheaf  of  scratch  paper  morning  and  evening  uninterrupted  by 
the  jolting  of  the  train.  He  was  working  on  another  novel,  and  he 
seized  on  those  fifty  minutes  between  town  and  city,  which  were  to 
his  neighbors  a  period  of  almost  intolerable  boredom,  as  a  heaven- 
sent opportunity. 

Our  Mr.  Wrenn  was  the  chronicle  of  a  meek  New  York  clerk  who 
went  wandering  on  cattle-boats.  The  new  novel,  The  Trail  of  the 
Hawk,  published  in  1915,  was  a  still  more  ambitious  concept — a  story 
of  marriage  and  of  an  aviator  who  was  treated  realistically  rather 
than  as  a  knightly  hero.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  good  novel  that  has 
been  principally  written  on  a  commuter's  train.  One  has  to  consider 
the  energy  and  determination  which  made  this  possible  for  a  man 
who  never  caught  his  morning  train  without  running  for  it,  and  whose 
day  in  the  city  was  filled  with  work  and  with  a  strenuous  extension 
of  the  friendships  he  was  rapidly  acquiring.  A  great  many  people 
were  becoming  aware  that  this  young  editor  was  "different",  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  keep  a  speculative  eye  on  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1915,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  were  on  a  vaca- 
tion, walking  the  length  of  Cape  Cod,  he  had  what  seemed  an  amus- 
ing idea  for  a  short  story.  Quite  without  expectation  of  its  being  ac- 
cepted, he  sent  it  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It  was  taken,  with  an 
encouraging  letter  from  George  Horace  Lorimer.  In  three  months, 
the  magazine  had  taken  three  more  stories,  and  in  December,  1915, 
Lewis  again  resigned,  again  tried  free  lancing. 

But  there  was  a  world  of  difference  between  his  previous  attempts 
at  freedom  and  the  reasonable  probability  now  that  he  would  never 
have  to  return  to  an  office.  There  was  nothing  hare-brained  or  in- 
secure about  his  projects  for  the  future.  His  mind  was  filled  with  so 
many  outlines  for  novels  and  short  stories  that  he  was  aware  that  if 
by  some  miracle  his  inspiration  ceased,  he  could  not  write  half  of 
them.  And  he  was  also  aware  that  as  a  writer  he  had  an  extraordi- 
nary and  unusual  gift — that  he  had  what  almost  amounted  to  a  double 
personality.  He  could  write  short  stories  of  the  most  popular 
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variety  with  facile  ease;  and  at  the  same  time  his  conception  of 
the  novel  as  a  complex  art  that  needed  all  of  his  abilities  remained 
clear  and  unsullied.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  if  his  absorbing  pas- 
sion had  not  been  for  the  novel,  Sinclair  Lewis  would  have  become 
one  of  the  foremost  short  story  writers  of  this  country.  To  repeat, 
it  was  not  the  fact  that  he  could  write  both  novels  and  short  stories 
that  was  remarkable,  but  that  they  remained  so  clearly  separated 
in  his  mind.  His  short  stories,  of  which  he  wrote  a  great  many  at  con- 
stantly increasing  prices  for  the  next  four  years,  were  simply,  for  him, 
a  more  agreeable  and  profitable  means  of  earning  a  living  than  he 
had  encountered  before. 

In  1919  a  successful  serial  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Free  Air — an  adventurous  interlude  with  a  garageman  hero— which 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company  issued  as  one  of  their  first  books 
when  they  began  publishing.  Before  this,  Lewis  had  written  his  third 
novel,  The  Job,  a  serious  study  of  business  women  in  New  York. 

Meantime  the  Lewises  wandered  continually — from  New  York  to 
Florida  and  Georgia  for  the  winter;  up  to  Minnesota;  then,  in  a 
"flivver",  a  drive  from  Minnesota  to  Seattle,  and  Seattle  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  returned  to  New  York,  where  Wells,  their  only  child, 
was  born  in  1917;  but  they  set  out  again,  and  spent  a  winter  in  St. 
Paul,  a  summer  on  Cape  Cod,  winter  in  Minneapolis,  summer  in  a 
small  Minnesota  town  and  in  a  drive  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  via  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  For  two  winters  they  were  resi- 
dents of  Washington,  where  Main  Street  was  written. 

Main  Street,  which  brought  Sinclair  Lewis's  name  before  the  Amer- 
ican public  with  startling  brilliance,  suddenly  altered  his  conception 
of  the  possibilities  that  were  opening  before  him.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  critical  estimate  of  that  extraordinary  novel ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
give  some  idea  of  its  genesis  and  of  its  effect  on  him  as  a  writer. 

The  conception  of  the  novel  itself  had  been  in  Lewis's  mind  for  a 
long  time.  Fifteen  years  before  its  publication,  during  a  college  va- 
cation, he  had  sketched  a  rough  outline  of  it  in  which  its  main  figure 
was  Guy  Pollock,  the  small  town  lawyer,  and  he  had  intended  to  call 
it  "The  Village  Virus".  During  the  intervening  years  he  had  started 
to  write  this  novel  three  times,  on  the  last  occasion  completing  some 
thirty  thousand  words.  But  though  he  had  abandoned  the  attempt 
each  time,  he  had  kept  it  definitely  in  the  background  of  his  mind, 
adding  to  it  and  revising  it  from  time  to  time  as  his  knowledge  and 
experience  of  life  grew.  To  him  it  had  become  one  of  the  many  novels 
that  he  must  write  some  day  when  he  felt  equal  to  the  task.  Perhaps 
only  a  writer  will  understand  that  the  concept  for  a  novel  can  lie 
dormant  for  years,  and  yet  even  while  he  is  unremittingly  engaged 
in  other  work,  it  seems  to  expand  of  its  own  accord,  as  if  the  very 
concept  of  it  were  endowed  with  vitality  and  life.  Always  it  was 
planned  as  a  non-commercial  book  which  could  by  no  miracle  sell 
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more  than  five  or  six  thousand  copies.  After  a  year  of  work,  during 
which  Lewis  abandoned  his  lucrative  short  stories  and  even  plunged 
mildly  into  debt,  he  completed  Main  Street  in  the  summer  of  1920, 
and  it  was  published  in  October. 

In  two  months,  by  Christmas,  1920,  Main  Street  had  sold  56,000 
copies.  By  the  end  of  1922  it  had  reached  the  immense  sale  of 
390,000  copies.  It  had  been  translated  or  was  being  translated  into 
German,  Dutch,  Swedish  and  French.  Literally,  the  public  and  the 
critics  had  been  taken  by  storm.  In  this  one  book  Lewis  had  attained 
the  success  and  popular  fame  that  he  had  imagined  in  optimistic  mo- 
ments as  the  result  of  almost  a  lifetime  of  consistent  labor.  It  did  not 
alter  his  attitude  toward  himself  or  toward  other  people,  nor  did  it 
"go  to  his  head";  but  it  vitally  changed  his  problem  as  a  young  novel- 
ist, for  his  future  was  no  longer  a  question  of  steady  writing  and  slow- 
ly glowing  recognition,  but  of  continuing  to  live  on  the  heights  to 
which  he  had  attained.  It  was  the  difference  between  a  slow  con- 
quest ind  a  brilliant,  dashing  victory.  To  satisfy  himself  as  an  artist 
he  must  continue  to  satisfy  the  immense  audience  that  he  had  captured; 
consolidate  the  ground  that  he  had  won,  and  at  the  same  time  climb 
still  higher.  The  young  writer  faced  with  so  formidable  a  task  may 
well  feel  faint-hearted  at  the  beginning  of  any  new  work,  for  he  can- 
not allow  himself  the  ease  of  uninspired  pages.  His  typewriter  be- 
comes a  relentless  enemy  conspiring  for  his  failure,  since  the  only 
other  alternative  he  can  conceive  is  something  approaching  immortality. 
With  one  book  to  be  entitled  "the  most  important  novelist  in  Amer- 
ica", even  if  one  doubts  its  wisdom,  is  to  assume  an  almost  intolerable 
burden  of  suspense.  But  if  Main  Street  brought  the  difficulties  that 
go  with  celebrity,  it  also  liberated  him  to  write  only  what  he  wished. 
It  was  the  final  emancipation  of  the  artist  from  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing his  living  at  uncongenial  tasks.  He  had  given  up  first  the  office 
and  now  the  short  story  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  He  was  free. 

Everyone  recalls  the  controversy  that  raged  in  the  press  over  Main 
Street,  the  endless  editorials,  the  exalted  praise  and  the  bitter  condem- 
nation. Lewis's  answer  to  the  critics  that  called  it  a  tour  de  force, 
a  freak  of  popularity  on  the  part  of  a  whimsical  public,  was  Babbitt, 
which  was  written  for  the  most  part  abroad,  in  an  effort  to  escape 
the  hunters  of  literary  lions  who  tracked  him  about  America,  for  while 
it  gave  to  life  the  excitement  of  an  endless  pursuit,  it  robbed  him  of 
his  time  and  tranquillity. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  know  whether  Babbitt  will  equal  the  sale 
of  Main  Street,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the  au- 
thor. But  certainly  jut-novel  of  our  day  has  metwith  such  critical 
a£ju»wal.  A  list  of  authors ancPerrrtcT  who  have  called  it  ^ra  mas- 
terpiece",  "the  greatest  novel  of  a  generation",  "even  better  than 
Main  Streef,  etc.,  would  embrace  the  literary  aristocracy  of  this 
country  and  of  England.  The  staid  English  reviewi  have  paid  it 
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the  compliment  of  devoting  their  first  pages  to  it,  and,  as  an  English 
critic  has  said,  "no  English  novel  of  recent  times  has  received  so 
much  attention  or  such  praise".  For  the  first  time  in  a  generation  an 
American  novel  is  the  "best-seller"  in  England,  as,  indeed,  it  is  in 
America.  That  nightmare  of  the  novelist,  the  book  that  follows  a 
brilliant  success,  has  been  successfully  dealt  with  and  vanquished.  It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  on  his  future  work  depends  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  form  that  the  newer  American  literature  will 
take.  He  is  one  of  the  vital  symptoms  that  the  long  decline  toward 
stagnation  and  toward  the  sterility  of  American  genius  has  reached 
its  end.  He  has  definitely  broken  the  tradition  of  sentimentality  which 
has  so  long  held  the  larger  public  of  fiction  readers  under  its  de- 
structive''!^ cloying  influence..  He  is  the  first  of  our  new  writers  to 
appeal  tp  the  intellectuals  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  audience 
that  can  be  numbered  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

For  those  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  physical  appearance  of 
an  author  we  have  asked  Lewis  to  append  a  brief  sketch  of  himself. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  it  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  for 
it  is  something  which  only  a  supreme  egoist  could  approach  seriously. 
"In  person,  Lewis  is  tall,  thin,  somewhat  awkward,  with  rusty  red 
hair  growing  sparse.  His  favorite  sports  are  talking.  He  plays 
neither  golf  nor  tennis;  his  riding  is  as  bad  as  his  swimming  and 
almost  as  bad  as  his  dancing.  He  is  anti-prohibition,  and  in  politics 
a  rather  nebulous  radical.  He  smokes  Fatimas — constantly.  What 
earnest  readers  call  his  'method  of  writing*  is  as  follows:  He  arises 
between  seven  and  eleven,  and  somewhat  later  he  begins  to  typewrite, 
inflexibly  stopping  between  eleven  A.  M.  and  eleven  P.  M.  He 
rewrites  everything  many  times  and  with  a  meticulousness  not  to  be 
expected  from  one  of  his  flippant  activity.  He  has  only  one  illusion ; 
that  he  is  not  a  journalist  and  'photographic  realist'  but  a  stylist 
whose  chief  concerns  in  writing  are  warmth  and  lucidity." 
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